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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay good 
interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly when 
held to maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they go on 
earning 10 years more. So hold on to your Bonds! 
Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds where 
you bank. 


Safe as America—US. Savings Bonds 


The bride wore goggles 


On OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane 
swooped into a Michigan pasture like an 
overfed duck and promptly nosed over on 
its back. Its contents proved to be a teen-age 
couple who got married as soon as they re- 
gained consciousness. 


This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have 
one of the country’s few flying machines be- 
cause he had built it, with his own hands, at 
age 15. And his parents had mortgaged their 
home to finance him. Their pride helped 
carry him through years of failure to soaring 
success as a famous early stunt flyer. 


But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. 
In 1917 his pioneering skill was needed to 
train our World War I pilots. Then came 
America’s first air-mail service. And again, 
Art helped break the way—though it even- 
tually cost him his life. 


As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith was 
the farseeing and confident son of a country 
that has always produced far more than her 
share of sure-footed visionaries. That’s a 
good thing to know, especially if you've 
been putting some money into this country’s 
Savings Bonds. 


U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by gold 
or silver alone. They are backed by the 
character and abilities of 165 million Ameri- 
cans. That’s why they’re one of the world’s 
greatest investments. Buy them regularly — 
and hold on to them! 
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d’s The Cover 


Milton Stover Eisenhower, who 
will become the eighth president 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
this fall, has been the president 
of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and, before that, of Kan- 
sas State College. The cover 
photograph was made on Key- 
ser Quadrangle at Johns Hop- 
kins; the columns of Gilman 
Hall are in the background. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALAN BEARDEN 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL ANDN.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 


Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
| aN OE TF $15 


Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a so0-mile ra- 
dius of New York)............... $15 


Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D. West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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So eight inches to the right, 
bedecked in laurel leaves lifted 
from a nearby wood, is an announce- 
ment of which we freely admit we are 
very proud. This magazine, we will 
testify when pressed, is only the second 
to have won the Robert Sibley Award 
more than one time. 

Learning of this award was but one 
event of an eventful summer for us. We 
have traveled far. We have read much. 
We have acquired a new president. We 
were even ablaze for a few gripping 
minutes. 

The last episode occurred at 4:28 on a 
hot summer’s afternoon. A closetful of 
clothes went up in flame. Our office fire 
extinguisher (contents, approximately 
one pint) doused it in time for the one 
member of the staff who was on hand 
that day to shut up shop by the official 
quitting time, 4:30. 

But he, like intrepid firefighters 
everywhere, stood guard, heedless of the 
clock. Ten minutes later, the flames 
broke out again. When they were doused 
again, there was little chance they would 
revive. The and 
all—was bare. 

The summer’s travels furnished us 
with a postscript to a campaign con- 
ducted by this department last year, a 
campaign we thought had ended (but 


cupboard—clothes 





A photographer’s self-portrait 


INFORMAL 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


REPORT 





not in victory) months ago. We speak of 
our drive against coin-operated radios 
and television sets in hotel rooms (an 
offshoot of our drive against hotel rooms 
without wash cloths). The postscript: a 
staff member had a hotel room in Great 
Britain in which one must feed a shilling 
to a-gas stove to get heat. 


‘SD 


We welcome to our pages this month 
a new photographer, Alan J. Bearden. 
He is responsible for the portraits of 
Johns Hopkins’ new president on the 
cover and pages 6, 9, and $1, and 
for most of the pictures that illustrate 
our “Open Letter to a Freshman,”’ 
beginning on page 10. 

Mr. Bearden is a graduate student in 
the physics department at Johns 
Hopkins. Like most of the photog- 
raphers who make pictures for us, he 
works almost exclusively with thirty- 
five millimeter cameras—small, fast- 
lens affairs that make possible the 
quick, that this 
magazine favors. No flash-bulbs, no 


natural pictures 
rumpus—and unretouched authenticity. 

Mr. Bearden excels at candid portrai- 
ture. His self-portrait, however (at the 
lower left), is one of his less revealing 


efforts. 


The beginning of another publication 
year (ours starts now, with the opening 
of the academic season at Johns Hop- 
kins) is, for us, akin to New Year’s 
eve—a time for looking forward, for 
preparing lists of resolutions, for laying 
plans. 

The coming year for this magazine, if 
the lists are any indication, should be a 
full one. Never, anyway, have we had a 
longer list of projects; never before has 
one been so promising. A new series 
about alumni—picture all— 
is in the works, and the first instalment 
will appear in November. A 1957 edition 
of our “Johns Hopkins Calendar,” an 
innovation of last year that got one of 
the most cordial receptions any effort of 


essays, 
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urs has received (and which, we are 
pleased to note, still graces the walls of 
many readers), is in the works, also. A 
special issue is on the planning boards. 
A new approach to university reporting- 
in-depth has not yet reached the boards 
but is the subject of enthusiastic dis- 
cussion in this office; the results, if the 
idea works out, may not be visible 
this year but, with luck, will materialize 
within the next two years, anyway. A 
continuation, at intervals, of the prize- 
winning “‘Diagnosis”’ series of 1955-1956 
is on the schedule. 

In sum, a bright prospect, for which 
we are pleased to beat the drum. 


Sm 


And, the fanfare and the percussion 
having ceased, may we call your atten- 
tion to the subscription envelope that 
is bound into nearly every copy of this 
issue. (A note on the bound-in announce- 
ment explains why you are receiving 
one, even if your subscription is not 
about to expire.) 


NO 


We address, in this issue, a letter to 
the Class of 1960, and we hope that 
others—Classes of 1900, 1920, 1940, 
1950, and many in between—will peer 
at it, too. 

It is presented with the awareness 
that no letter, no speech, indeed no- 
thing that is written or spoken can 
convey the spirit of an institution to 
those who have not yet caught it for 
themselves. Nor are our interpretations 
likely to coincide with anyone else’s; 
one of the remarkable things about a 
university is it that inspires as many 
different reactions, thoughts, and emo- 
tions as there are students, alumni, 
faculty, and outsiders looking in. 


CO 


Another newcomer, not a member of 
the Class of ’60 unless they present him 
with an honorary badge, will be on the 
campus this year, and in this issue we 
tell you about him. The next president 
of the University is a warm, engaging 
man with a distinguished career. As a 
result of interviews with him and with 
men who have known him well, we 
present our story of him, beginning on 
page 7. 
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Le Feber Hophirs Magapine 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT IT HAS AGAIN BEEN CHOSEN 


Magagire of the Year 


IN A COMPETITION 
OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES 
SPONSORED BY 
THE AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 


AND HAS RECEIVED THE 


Teebe lly Award 


FOR THE 
“MOST DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI MAGAZINE” 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


1955-1956 
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A world-famed authority in biostatistics, Lowell J. Reed became 
president of the Johns Hopkins University three years ago at 
the age of sixty-seven. This fall he expects to retire to his 
farm in the White Mountains, where these photographs were made. 











OWELL J. REED, the seventh president of Johns 
Hopkins, first came to the University thirty- 


eight years ago as associate professor of biometry 
DR REED and vital statistics in the newly opened School of 
e Hygiene. On June 30, 1953, he retired—after be- 


coming head of his department, dean and director 
of the School, and vice president of the University 
and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. He thereupon 
moved to his New Hampshire farm, which he had 
been getting ready for this day. 
But two months later, he was back at Johns 
Hopkins—as president. He was sixty-seven years 
: . old. The University’s trustees had asked him to 
After thirty-eight vears at Johns come, and he came. 
? 4 Last year, Dr. Reed asked the trustees to pro- 
Hopkins. he retires as president ceed with the selection of his successor. After 
consulting many persons, they did so, and in late 
July they announced their choice (page 6). 
This fall, presumably, Dr. Reed will at last be 
, able to take up the life at his White Mountains 
home that he gave up, after two months, in 1953. 
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THE UNIVERSITY'S 
NEXT PRESIDENT 


Milton S. Eisenhower comes to Johns Hopkins from Penn State 
with an impressive record as head of a college and a university 


HEN he accepted the presidency of the Johns 

Hopkins University two months ago, Milton 
Stover Eisenhower had already been president of two 
institutions of higher learning, one in the Midwest and 
one in the East. He had been an author and a journalist; 
had held government posts under Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and his brother, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; had been a diplomat, a Department of 
Agriculture official, associate director of the Office of 
War Information. Throughout, his interest had been in 
education of one sort or another. When he became 
president of Kansas State College in 1943, he felt it was 
not so much a “return” to education as it was another 
logical step in an education career that had had its 
beginnings when he was a student at the same school 
two decades before, and which had been concerned with 
education, directly or indirectly, for a good part of the 
time ever since. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s job at Johns Hopkins will be differ- 
ent, in some respects, from any he has had before. For 
one thing, it will be his first experience, professionally 
or as a student, at a private, independently supported 
university. For another, it will be his first position in an 
institution in which graduate studies and research 
receive the emphasis, in proportion to the total insti- 
tutional program, that they receive at Johns Hopkins. 
It will be his first position at an urban university, with 
the special problems—and opportunities—that this 
implies. 

Indeed, some of Mr. Eisenhower’s friends suspect that 
it is because of such differences at Johns Hopkins that 
the opportunity to assume its presidency appealed to 
him so much. He is a man, they say, who welcomes 
almost more than anything else the chance to meet a 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY ALAN J, BEARDEN 


new problem, thoroughly acquaint himself with it, and 
then proceed to act upon it. The chance to give a 
repeat performance of past successes, in a situation 
similar to ones he has encountered before, would not 
have attracted him nearly as magnetically, they be- 
lieve, as a chance to apply himself to something new 
and challenging—and, as he told interviewers after his 
Hopkins appointment, to devote the climax of his 


career (he is now fifty-seven) to.it. 


M.. EISENHOWER expects to assume his Hopkins 
duties in October. Shortly after he was appointed, it 
was evident that he was losing no time in preparing 
himself for them. He was reading Johns Hopkins 
history, discussing Johns Hopkins philosophy. 

He had long ago formed a strong belief in the role 
of the privately supported university in America. ‘“‘As 
a state-university president,” he says, ‘I have tried to 
be one of the strongest supporters of the independent 
universities. Throughout the world I have seen a good 
deal of political control of education in public insti- 
tutions. I think one of the greatest deterrents to political 
interference with academic freedom in this country is 
the fact that the private universities have established 
such strong traditions of freedom that politicians don’t 
dare interfere.” 

And the private colleges and universities, he believes, 
set standards of quality that the public institutions must 
(and desire to) emulate. The whole level of higher 
education in this country has been elevated as a result. 

As far as they can do so without diminishing quality 
(“I am abundantly convinced it is better not to get 
any education than to get a bad one,” Mr. Eisenhower 
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THE UNIVERSITY’S NEXT PRESIDENT 


Continued 


says), the public institutions have a “positive obliga- 
tion’”’ to meet the greater demand for education that is 
developing in this country today. “There is no such 
obligation upon a private institution,” he says. If a 
private college or university decides it can best do its 
job by keeping its enrollment small, Mr. Eisenhower 
believes it is perfectly right in doing so. 


Wires Mr. Eisenhower is asked to put his phi- 
losophy in a nutshell, he states his idea of the purpose of 
education thus: ‘““To develop minds capable of thinking 
critically, objectively, and creatively within a moral 
framework.” 

Freedom, be believes deeply, is possible only with a 
continually rising level of education and understanding 
on the part of all the people. This, he feels, in many 
ways is a uniquely American concept, one that began 
with the Pilgrims and, advancing particularly with the 
ideas of Thomas Jefferson, has continued to the present 
day: that it is imperative to educate the maximum 
number of people in order to maintain a free society. 

There are areas where more strength is greatly 
needed, he believes: languages, for instance. “It is 
strange,” he says, ‘‘that the American people as a 
whole are not skillftlin communication. We should 
work on this. Communicationjs the foundation of all 
learning.” “<.. 

* And there are problems of approach finding the most 
effective balance between the need for a broad edu- 
‘ation, for example, and the need for specialization 
in an era of increasingly complex and demanding 
technologies. 

“To me,” says Mr. Eisenhower, “this is frightening: 
that it is perfectly possible to have a specialist in one 
field who is a dogmatist in other fields. Because he is 
good in his specialty, he may think he is equally good 
in other areas, and thus be a dangerous dogmatist.” 

The problem, he emphasizes, exists not only for the 
technologists but for social scientists and humanists as 
well. It is as important for the latter to be informed 
about science, he feels, as it is for scientists to be broadly 
educated in the social sciences and humanities. 


7 best course, Mr. Eisenhower thinks, is for .a 
broad education to parallel a specialized education as 
long as possible. The longer the balance can be main- 
tained, he feels, the more likely are people to be able to 
continue the process of self-education, once their formal 
schooling has ended. And the more likely is education to 
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achieve one of its most important purposes: ‘‘to free men 
from their prejudices.” 

This may mean, he says, that courses must be 
lengthened, eventually if not now. More time may be 
required for the bachelor’s degrees; or, as has hap- 
pened at Pennsylvania State University, where Mr. 
Eisenhower has been president for six years, the bache- 
lor’s programs may have to tend more and more to 
stress general education and the principles involved in 
chosen areas of specialization, with students who really 
wish to specialize going on to advanced degrees. (At 
Penn State, there is an honors curriculum for students 
who are expected to continue into graduate work.) 

Mr. Eisenhower believes in experimentation to find 
better ways of educating a man. At Kansas State 
College, under his leadership, four ‘comprehensive 
courses’”’—not the usual survey courses—were estab- 
lished in the social sciences, the humanities, the biologi- 
cal sciences, and the physical sciences. Each of fifty-one 
programs was revised so that every student took those 
comprehensive courses dealing with fields outside his 
area of specialization. The aim: to give students an 
understanding of the cultural, social, and scientific 
worlds and their relationship to the world’s peoples. 

As part of the effort, an experimental institute with 
an inter-disciplinary faculty (representing political 
science, political economy, philosophy, and education) 
was established at Kansas State. It is now a department 
of general education in the faculty of arts and sciences. 
Its mission was to develop and staff new courses for 
general education which departed from normal de- 
partmental and disciplinary limitations. 


L. talking of such programs a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Eisenhower stressed this fact: that while they seemed 
appropriate for Kansas State, they are not necessarily 
the answer at any other institution. He would like it 
understood that he has no preconceptions of his new 
assignment; that it is primarily for the Johns Hopkins 
faculty to determine the course to be followed there. 
“In a university,” he once explained to an inter- 
viewer at Penn State, “the educational program is, by 
delegation from the board of trustees, under the general 
guidance of the faculty itself. The faculty usually has a 
senate or similar device through which it carries out 
this responsibility. All other functions—administration, 
policy formation, budget, finance, personnel, educa- 
tional leadership, public relations, and so on—are 
delegated by the trustees to the president and then by 


Continued on page 30 
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OPEN LETTER 
TO A FRESHMAN 
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Oo you, Sir—and to your colleagues in the Class of 1960—greetings. 
T You are about to embark upon an experience that will be different from 
any you have ever had before. You are about to enter a university. 
A warm welcome awaits you. You will be welcomed with signs, with exhorta- 
tions, with handshakes, with oratory. You will be welcomed with friendship. 


You are about to share, if you will, a fellowship that is difficult if not impossible 


for anyone to define for you. You yourself must live it, in order to know what it 


means. 
But it will not deprive you of any of the pleasure, the excitement—and some- 
times the frustration—of discovering it for yourself if we tell you, in the pages that 


follow, a little about the things that lie ahead. 





Johns Hopkins, whose name a univer- 
sity and hospital bear, bequeathed a 
fortune to establish the institutions. 
This bust is in the Gilman Hal) foyer. 


To Johns Hopkins men who died in war, 
memorials stand. Plaques honor men 
who died in the Spanish-American War 
(above) and two World Wars (right). 
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YOU INHERIT GREAT TRADITIONS 
WHEN YOU ENTER HERE 


y° will not be at a university long without being aware 
of others who have trod this road before you: men who, 
perhaps because of the inspiration and the opportunity they 
found here, went on to greatness in their service to their coun- 
try and the human race. Men who have been poets and presi- 
dents, men who have pushed back the black curtains of man’s 
ignorance, men who have fought and conquered disease. Men 
who have lived, and sometimes died, for their country, for 
their ideals. 

The reminders will be all about you. On the walls, in the 
rooms, along the halls and paths you walk. 


And, now, you become a part of the tradition. 























Paintings of professors line the walls. 
The portrait of Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
first professor of Greek (above), is 
in the library. Below, the ashes of 
Ira Remsen, first professor of chemistry, 
rest in the building named for him. 


Gilman Hall is a memorial to the University’s first president. 


To a sad event: a student death from football injury. 


The Tudor and Stuart Club was es- 
tablished by Sir William Osler in 
memory of his son Revere. Above its 
fireplace, his picture and momentoes. 














KNOWLEDGE FROM THE PAST 
AWAITS YOUR TAPPING 


TRONG though the traditions are, deeply as they 


may affect you, the present and the future are 
your great concern. 

The immediate problem is to learn. 

Vast mines of knowledge await your tapping at a 
university. Here have been deposited, painstakingly 
and over centuries, the facts that man has learned 
about his world; what man has learned about man. 

You will find these facts in the books—some rare, 
some produced by the thousands—that are the rich 
ore of a university. You will find them. No one will 
find them for you. No one will make the finding easy. 

For it is this very act of finding that will lead you to 
something even more rewarding; the discovery of your 


own greatest power, the power to learn. 


{ 


Books are one of a university’s rich ores. 
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These are part of one collection of fine editions at Johns Hopkins, kept in locked cases but available to seriou 


s students. 











YOUR TASK IS TO LEARN TO LEARN 


ip power to learn is your finest weapon. 

You have no mightier. Nor has mankind. 

Hunger, sickness, boredom: name your enemy, and the power to learn is the power 
to defeat it. Disease? Learning has conquered much of it; equip yourself with the 
power to learn, really learn, and you may help conquer more. Poverty? Cultural and 
spiritual decay? The power to learn has enabled man to arrest their inroads upon him. 
Yet there is more, much more, to be done. 

It is here, at a university: the opportunity to develop your own ability to learn; to 
sharpen it until you are able to attack areas that man’s knowledge, even over millennia, 
has not yet penetrated. 

The first steps may appear elementary to you. Measure the distance between two 


randomly selected points, a physics instructor may tell you. You do. Measure it again. 


(How silly can one get? you may ask.) Again, he will say; and again. Ten times: meas- 


ure it. Why? Is this the way to learn to learn? 
It is, ndeed—if you do the experiment thoughtfully. For such an exercise may help 
you to acquire a key attitude of the truly educated man: the awareness that no measure, 


no judgment, can be perfect; the realization that no man is error-free. 





THE DEANS 


G. Wilson Shaffer is dean of the Homewood schools. 





Richard T.# 
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Surrounded by equipment in an electrical engineering laboratory in Ames Hall, a lone undergraduate student works at a problem. 





Robert H. Roy is dean of the Engineering School. 



















MANY PEOPLE ARE INVESTING IN YOU 

















HILE you are fuming, while you are wondering whether it is worthwhile (you will won- 

\ \ der, you will fume, at times); when you are tempted to let things slide, to do a merely 
passable job when you could be doing a superlative one, it may help if you remember this: 

An enormous number of people are investing in you. 

The faculty. They are men and women who are devoting their lives to learning. They are 
spurred on by the knowledge that there is still so much.beyond man’s ken. They study, they 
experiment, they write, they rewrite; they go down dark alleys of thought in the hope that they 
may be able to do something to illuminate them. And they teach—in the hope that you, too, 
may pick up the ability and the fire. 


The alumni. Most of them you will never see; there are thousands, around the globe. Every 





year they give to the university—invest in you—tens of thousands of dollars to make it all pos- 





sible. They do so because they believe it is worthwhile, this university—and in the hope that 
you, who now are the university, will come through. 


Your parents. And you yourself. An enormous number of people are investing in you. 








\ a The alumni: this is part of the parade of classes held every spring at Homecoming Day. 





; < The student-faculty relationship: Theodore H. Berlin, professor of physics, works at a blackboard with an advanced student. 
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BUT IN THE END... 


| om Buildings. Classrooms. Laboratories. Play- 
ing fields. Lecturers, instructors, assistant profes- 
sors, associate professors, professors. Alumni. Classmates. 
Seniors, juniors, sophomores, graduate students. 

And a great heritage. 

But in the end it all comes down to you. 


Your first impression: you are one of many. 








But it is your individual effort that matters. 




















YOUR COMMENCEMENT 
IS NOT FOUR YEARS AWAY 


HAT is the objective? What is it all for? 
\ \ One answer is in the picture at the right: graduation, a diploma, a degree. 


The name given to this ceremony is ‘‘commencement.” If you have never analyzed the word, 
it is worth your trouble. Commencement. 

It may seem, today, to be a final kind of goal, the objective. It is anything but. It is—as 
orators point out every June—a time when things don’t end, but commence. 

But someone once suggested that ‘‘commencement” is at the wrong end of a college career. 


The time for such ceremonies is now. For the act of entering college is, in a very real sense, 





your true commencement. 

It is now that you begin to make the significant decisions of your life: whether, at bottom, 
you will make a useful contribution with your life or merely fritter it away; where, as a life’s 
enterprise, you are going. It is now that you commence life’s best opportunity to enrich your 
mind, to build up habits of living and thinking that will nurture you for the rest of your days. 
It is now that you have your best chance to decide between a barren life and a full one; and, 
if your decision is for the latter, to equip yourself for it. 

But these are things, as was noted at the beginning of this letter, that you will discover for 


yourself. Such discoveries will come to you constantly. You can look forward to your days at a 


university with pleasure and excitement because of them. 


The Class of 1956: a scene at last June’s graduation exercises. > 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


John Simmons Barth, B.A. ’51, M.A. 
752, Fac. ’51-’53 (Writing): The Floating 
Opera (Appleton-Century Crofts). 

Sidney F. Borg, pr. ENG. ’56 (Aero- 
nautics): An Introduction to Matriz- 
Tensor Methods in Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Mechanics (J. W. Edwards, $4.75). 

Roy M. Dorcus, B.A. ’22, M.A. 724, 
PH.D. 725, Fac. ’25-’37 (Psychology): 
Hypnosis and its Therapeutic Applica- 
tions (McGraw-Hill, $7.50). 

Alfred Foulet, Fac. ’34-’36 (Romance 
Languages): The Medieval French Ro- 
man D’ Alexandre, Vol. II (Princeton, $3). 

Eric F. Goldman, Arts ’31-’32, M.a. 
735, PH.D. ’38, Fac. ’38-’42 (History): 
The Crucial Decade: America, 1945-1955 
(Knopf, $4). 

Robert A. Hingson, Fac. ’48~’51 
(Obstetrics), and Louis M. Hellman, 
M.D. ’34, House Staff ’37-’41, Fac. 
738-’50 (Obstetrics): Anesthesia for 


Obstetrics (Lippincott, $12.50). 

The late John Franklin Jameson, 
PH.D. ’82 (History), Fac. ’82-’91, Lu.p. 
702 (Honorary): An Historian’s World: 
Selections from the Correspondence of 


NEW HOPKINS TRUSTEES 


UR new permanent members and 

an alumni member have been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University. The perma- 
nent members are: M. Jenkins Crom- 
well, B.A. 23, president of P. J. McEvoy, 
Inc., of Baltimore and chairman of the 
board of the Loyola Federal Savings 
and Loan Association; Henry H. 
Callard, B.A. ’25, headmaster of the 
Gilman School in Baltimore; W. 
Fenwick Keyser, Arts ’30-’31, owner 
and publisher of the Union News in 
Towson, Maryland; and Paul H. Nitze, 
lecturer in foreign affairs (sais) and 
president of the Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation. Johns Hopkins 
alumni elected Douglas C. Turnbull, 
Jr., B.E. ’24, G. ’24-’25 (Mechanical 
Engineering), to a four-year term on the 
board. Mr. Turnbull is a vice president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
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John Franklin Jameson, edited by 
Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock 
(American Philosophical Society, $6). 

Thomas A. Kirby, pu.p. ’33 (English): 
False Gallop (Exposition, $2.50). 

Paul V. Lemkau, m.p. ’35, professor 
of public health administration, absent 
on leave: Mental Hygiene in Public 
Health (McGraw-Hill, $8). 

Robert R. Long, associate professor 
of civil engineering: Fluid Models in Geo- 
physics (Government Printing Office). 

William Quentin Maxwell, c. ’35-’36 
(English), Fellow ’50-’51 (History of 
Medicine): Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: A 
History of the U.S. Sanitary Commission 
(Longmans Green). 

James G. McManaway, pu.p. ’31, 
Fac. ’31-’35 (English): Dick of Devon- 
shire (Oxford, for the Malone Society). 

Malcolm C. Moos, professor of po- 
litical science: The Republicans (Ran- 
dom House, $5.95). 

Clifford T. Morgan, professor of 
psychology: Introduction to Psychology 
(McGraw-Hill, $6). 

Edwin Ottenheimer, B.A. ’36, and 
Daniel C. Joseph: Collection of Money 
Judgments in Maryland ‘Through the 


Medium of Supplementary Proceedings 
(Daily Record, $6.50). 

Leonard Rosenfeld, m.p.H. 42, and 
Henry B. Makover, B.A. ’29, M.D. ’33: 
The Rochester Regional Hospital Council 
(Harvard, $3.50). 

George S. Stevenson, m.p. 719, House 
Staff ’19-’20 (Psychiatry): Mental 
Health Planning for Social Action 
(McGraw-Hill, $6.50). 

C. Warren Thornthwaite, Fac. ’47-54 
(Climatology), and J. R. Mather, Pu.p. 
"51, Fac. ’49-’54 (Geography): The 
Water Balance (Publications in Clima- 
tology, Centerton, N. J., $2.50). 

Ray E. Trussell, m.p.n. ’47: Hunterdon 
Medical Center: The Story of One Ap- 
proach to Rural Medical Care (Harvard, 
$3.75). 


THE ALUMNI 


Abraham Flexner, B.A. ’86, LL.D. 
49 (Honorary), has been given the 
third Lahey Award, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and the National Fund for 
Medical Education, in recognition of 
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his outstanding contributions to medical 
education. The two previous recipients 
of the award were President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and former President Her- 
bert Hoover. It was forty-six years ago 
that Mr. Flexner completed his study 
of medical schools in the United States 
and Canada for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The constructive suggestions of this 
report were used as a basis for the wide- 
spread improvement of medical educa- 
tion. 

Ross G. Harrison, B.A. ’89, PH.D. 94 
(Zoology), Fac. ’96-’07 (Anatomy), 
LL.D. 42 (Honorary), has been awarded 
the Antonio Feltrinelli International 
Prize, given by the Academia Nazionale 
dei Lincei of Italy. The Feltrinelli prize, 
carrying a stipend of eight thousand 
dollars, was given Dr. Harrison, who is 
Sterling professor emeritus of biology at 
Yale, for his discovery, in 1907, that 
tissues of the embryo could be grown 
outside the body. This led to his dis- 
covery that nerve fibers grow out from 
a specific body region. The Feltrinelli 
Prize was given last year to Leo Spitzer, 
professor emeritus of Romance philology 
at Johns Hopkins. 

Thomas Nixon Carver, Gc. ’91-’93 
(History), David A. Wells professor 
emeritus of political economy at Har- 


vard, was recently awarded a medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation for an article 
he had contributed to the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Peyton F. Rous, B.A. ’00, m.v. 705, 
House Staff ’05-’06 (Medicine), has 


been awarded the Kovalenko Medal of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
recognition of his contributions to 
experimental medicine. Early in his 
career Dr. Rous observed an association 
between viruses and tumor growth. Be- 
cause this observation came at a time 
when knowledge of viruses was meager 
and cancer research was in its infancy, 
the significance of the relationship was 
not recognized. Now the viral etiology 
of tumors is a major area of cancer re- 
search, and for the past twenty years 
Dr. Rous has been a leader in this work. 

The late Florence Rena Sabin, m.p. 
700, House Staff ’00-’01 (Medicine), 
associate professor of anatomy ’05-’17, 
professor of histology ’17-’25, will be 
honored with a sculpture in Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Sabin was an eminent teacher, 
scientist, and public health leader who is 
said to have had ‘three careers”: as a 
teacher at Johns Hopkins, as a re- 
searcher at the Roekefeller Institute for 
Medical Research,in New York, and 
in public health. } 

Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D. 714, M.A. 
717, Fac. ’15-’23 (Pathology), has been 
elected a member of the Yale University 
board of trustees. 

Walter B. Martin, m.p. ’16, House 
Staff ’16-’17 (Medicine), past president 
of the American Medical Association, 
has been awarded an honorary sc.D. by 
the Medical College of Virginia. 

Frank W. Hartman, M.p. 717, has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety for Experimental Pathology. 


William Taylor Thom, Jr., Pu.p. 
17 (Geology), has retired as chairman 
of the department of geological engi- 
neering at Princeton University. 

W. Stuart Symington, Arts ’18~’19, 
has been given the Air Force Associa- 
tion’s highest honor, the H. H. Arnold 
Trophy. He was also named ‘‘Aviation’s 
Man of the Year.” 

John M. Butler, Arts ’19-’21, has 
been given the American Legion’s 
Robert L. Hague Maritime Award for 
1956. Given annually for service to the 
United States Merchant Marine, the 
award was presented to Senator Butler 
by President Eisenhower. 

John R. Paul, m.p. 719, Fac. 719-’20 
(Pathology), professor of preventive 
medicine at Yale University Medical 
School, was a member of the five-man 
team of American medical scientists 
which was sent by the Public Health 
Service to visit places of scientific 
interest in Russia and to meet with 
Russian researchers. 

John B. Youmans, m.p. 719, Fac. 
21-22 (Medicine), dean of the Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine, has 
been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 

Ferdinand G. Brickwedde, B.A. ’22, 
M.A. ’24, PH.D. ’25 (Physics), has been 
appointed dean of the College of 
Chemistry and Physics at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Joseph B. Pincus, Fac. ’22-’27 (Pedi- 
atrics), has been appointed professor of 
pediatrics at the State University Col- 
lege of Medicine in Brooklyn, New 
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York, and director of pediatrics at the 


Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. 

J. Carey Taylor, B.s. 22, M.a. ’26 
(Education), Ep.p. ’30, has retired after 
thirty-eight years with the Baltimore 
public school system. As assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools 
he had been particularly interested in 
programs for gifted children. 

Henry T. Yost, B.E. ’22, c. ’26-’28 
(Education), has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Baltimore City College. 

Glover P. Fallon, B.z. ’23, was one 
of twelve Americans invited to give 
papers at the biennial meeting of the 
International Conference on Large 
Electric Systems held in Paris this 
summer. He is the electrical engineer of 
the Baltimore Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 

Eugene M. K. Geiling, m.p. ’23, Fac. 
23-’32 (Pharmacology), Frank P. 
Hixon distinguished service professor of 
pharmacology at the University of 
Chicago, has been given the Oscar B. 
Hunter Memorial Award by the Ameri- 
can Therapeutic Society. 

Lawrence A. Kohn, m.p. ’23, House 
Staff ’23-’24 (Medicine), associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine, has re- 
ceived an Award of Merit from the 
Rochester Academy of Medicine as a 
“model of the teacher-practitioner who 
despite a busy private practice con- 
tinues to sacrifice time, energy, and ma- 
terial considerations in the interest of 
teaching.” 

Fred L. Soper, pr.p.H. ’23, Hygiene 
’26-’27, director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau Regional Office of the 
World Health Organization, has been 
awarded an honorary sc.p. by Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia. 

Harold C. Urey, Fac. ’24-’28 (Chem- 
istry), has been chosen as Eastman 
visiting professor at Oxford University 
for the current academic year. 

Karl F. Herzfeld, Fac. ’25-’36 
(Physics), has been given an honorary 
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sc.D. by the University of Maryland. 
He heads the Catholic University of 
America’s department of physics. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., Gc. °25-’26 
(Chemistry), has been awarded an 
honorary Lu.p. by Rutgers University. 

Robert Gordon Ruark, Engineering 
26-’29, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Corn Products Refining 
Company of New York. 

R. Carson Dalzell, B.£. ’27, has been 
appointed chief ef the engineering de- 
velopment branch in the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s division of reactor de- 
velopment. 

Louis B. Flexner, m.p. ’27, Fac. ’27- 
’40 (Anatomy), has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Anatomists. 

Gustave G. Werner, Jr., B.E. ’28, 
has been elected a vice president of 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott. 

Leon Emile Dostert, c. ’31-’34, ’36- 
*37 (Romance Languages), has been 
named chief investigator of a research 
project at Georgetown University in 
mechanical translation, which is being 
subsidized by a $100,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Professor 
Dostert is director of the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics at George- 
town. 

George M. Halsey, B.a. ’31, has been 
elected vice president of the Glidden 
Company in charge of the chemicals- 
pigments-metals division. 

George R. Seidel, pu.p. ’31 (Chem- 
istry), has been appointed technical 
and educational adviser of the Du Pont 
Company’s public relations department. 
’ James Alfred Tong, px.p. ’31 (Geol- 
ogy), has been elected president of 
Socony Mobil Oil Company de Vene- 
zuela, an affiliate of Socony Mobil Oil. 

Rachel Louise Carson, M.A. 732, G. 
32-33 (Zoology), has been presented 
the 1956 Achievement Award of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Abram Bergson, B.A. ’33, has been 
appointed professor of economics at 
Harvard University. He is a specialist 
on the economy of the Soviet Union and 
was professor of economics at Columbia 
University. 

Jerome Blum, B.A. ’33, PH.D. 47 
(History), has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of history at Princeton 
University. 

Paul M. Patterson, pu.p. ’33 (Bot- 
any), has been elected vice president of 
the Association of Southeastern Biolo- 
gists. 

Charles I. Silin, pu.p. ’34 (Romance 


Languages), has been made a Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. He had pre- 
viously been decorated by the French 
government with the Palmes Acade- 
miques as Officier d’Academie. Dr. 
Silin is chairman of the department of 
French at Tulane University. 

Clarence Dennis, m.p. ’35, has been 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety for Artificial Internal Organs. 

Robert L. Dennison, pr. ENG. ’35, has 
been promoted to vice admiral in the 
United States Navy. : 

Saul R. Kelson, Fellow ’36-’37, has 
been appointed medical director of 
Willys’ Diagnostic Clinic in Toledo. 

Edward J. Donnelly, B.£. ’37, has 
been appointed to the president’s board 
of Loyola College in Baltimore. 

Frederick T. Billings, Jr., m.p. ’38, 
associate professor of medicine at 
Vanderbilt Medical School, has been 
elected an alumni trustee of Princeton 
University. 

Samuel W. Dooley, m.p. ’38, has been 
appointed executive director of Cancer 
Care Incorporated of the National 
Cancer Foundation. Cancer Care is the 
only voluntary agency devoted solely to 
assisting advanced cancer patients and 
their families. Dr. Dooley is president of 
the Public Health Association of New 
York City. 

Arthur Richardson, Fellow ’38-’39 
(Pharmacology), has been appointed 
dean of the Emory University School of 
Medicine. He has been professor of 
pharmacology there since 1947. 

Charles A. Robb, Dr. Eng. ’38 
(Mechanical), retired professor of me- 
chanical engineering at McGill Uni- 
versity, has been given an honorary 
LL.D. by Mount Allison University in 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 

Horace Winchell Magoun, Rocke- 
feller Fellow ’39-’40 (Physiology), pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been 
given the Jacoby Award, the highest 
honor of the American Neurological] 
Association. The award was presented 
in recognition of his work in basic 
neurology, which covers the functions of 
the brain, and has led to a better under- 
standing of epilepsy. 

Walter E. Frankenburg, Research 
Associate ’40—’42 (Chemical Engineer- 
ing), has received the Cigar Industry 
Annual Research Award in recognition 
of his contributions to the basic science 
and technology of tobacco. 

Clarence Daniel Heubeck, Jr., McCoy 
"40-42, °45-’46, ’50-’51, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Champion 
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Easton Stuhr, B.s. ’40, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English 
it Evansville College, Indiana. 

Herbert Rodeck, pu.p. ’41 (German), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of languages and literature at Nasson 
College in Springvale, Maine. 

John C. Talbot, m.p.u. 41, has been 
elected medical director of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Harold J. Magnuson, m.p.H. ’42, Fac. 
43-45 (Hygiene), has been made chief 
of the operational research section of 
the venereal disease program of the 
Public Health Service in Washington. 

Alan W. Donaldson, sc.p. 43 (Hy- 
giene), has been appointed assistant 
chief of the United States Public 
Health Service’s Communicable Disease 
Center in Atlanta. 

Bryant E. Harrell, M.a. ’44, PH.D. 
51 (Chemistry), has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at the 
College of William and Mary. 

Bernard Samuel Heringman, B.a. ’44, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of English at Montana State University. 

J. Brooke Duvall, Jr., McCoy ’46-’51, 
has been promoted to vice president of 
the Baltimore Transit Company. 

Robert Ledyard Henry, pu.p. 47 
(Physics), has been appointed professor 
of physics at Wabash College, Indiana. 

Eugene A. Hildreth, Jr., House 
Staff ’47-’48 (Medicine), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

David E. Rogers, House Staff ’48~’50 
(Medicine), has been promoted to 
assistant professor of medicine at Cor- 
nell University Medical College. 

George S. Koch, Jr., m.a. ’49 (Geol- 
ogy), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of geology at Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Abraham Shusterman, c. 749-’51 
(Oriental Seminary), rabbi of Har 
Sinai Congregation in Baltimore, has 
been awarded an honorary Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters degree by Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion in Cincinnati. 

Robert Warren Cowgill, pu.p. ’50 
(Physiological Chemistry), has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine. 

Douglas Cox, B.A. ’50, has been 
travelling in the Philippines, Borneo, 
and Japan as a director of documentary 
motion pictures for Missions Visualized. 


SURGEON GENERAL 


Leroy E. Burney 


Leroy E. Burney, M.P.H. ’32, has 
been appointed to succeed Leonard E. 
Scheele as surgeon general of the Public 
Health Service. He had been assistant 
surgeon general and deputy director of 
the bureau of state services in the 
Public Health Service. 





Thomas E. Reichelderfer, m.p. ’50, 
M.P.H. ’56, House Staff ’51-’54 (Pediat- 
rics), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the University of 
Minnesota and chief pediatrician at 
Aucker Hospital in St. Paul. 

Victor R. Gold, pu.p. ’51 (Oriental 
Seminary), has been appointed guest 
professor of Old Testament at the 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

John Woodland Hastings, Fellow ’51- 
53 (Biology and McCollum-Pratt 
Institute), has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of biology at North- 
western University. 

Robert Scurry Anderson, M.P.H. ’52, 
Fac. ’51-’53 (Hygiene and Military 
Science), is currently serving with the 
United States Army in Korea as senior 
medical adviser to the Republic of 
Korea Army. 

Ludwell H. Johnson, m1, B.a. ’52, 
pu.D. ’55 (History), has been appointed 
assistant professor of history at Florida 
State University. 

Forrest C. Pogue, Fac. ’52-’54 (oro), 
has been appointed director of the 
George C. Marshall Research Center in 
Lexington, Virginia. He will assemble 
material. for eventual publication, deal- 
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ing with the life and times of General 
Marshall as soldier and Secretary of 
State. 

Berol J. Robinson, px.p. ’53 (Physics), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of physics at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Paul F. Wehrle, Fac. ’53-’55 (Epi- 
demiology), has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of pediatrics at the State 
University of New York College of 
Medicine. 

Warfield Garson, M.P.H. ’54, has been 
appointed professor and head of the 
department of environmental medicine 
at the University of North Carolina 
School of Public Health and director of 
the Venereal Disease Experimental 
Laboratory of the Public Health Service 
in Chapel Hill. 

James H. Gilford, sc.p. ’56 (Hygiene), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of biology at Gettysburg College. 

Bertram W. Haines, PH.D. ’56 (Bio- 
statistics), has been appointed director 
of the bureau of medical care research 
of the Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment. 

L. Alton Hall, pu.p. ’56 (Physics), 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
physics at Wake Forest College. 


DEATHS 


Arthur Talmage Abernethy, a. ’90-’91 
(Greek); on May 15, 1956. He had been 
@ newspaperman and author, was a 
Methodist clergyman, and was, before 
his retirement, professor of Latin and 
Greek at Rutherford College in North 
Carolina. 

Oliver Field Allen, Arts ’93-’94; on 
June 14, 1956. He had been a con- 
sulting engineer. 

John Wehn Almy, 8.5. ’49; on June 8, 
1956. He was an electronics technician 
with the Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. 

Charles Robert Austrian, B.A. 04, 
M.D. ’09, House Staff ’09-’14 (Medicine), 
Fac. ’10-’51 (Clinical Medicine), asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of medicine; on 
July 18, 1956. Former physician-in-chief 
of Sinai Hospital in Baltimore, he was 
an internationally consulted expert in 
internal medicine, particularly inter- 
ested in diseases of the chest. He had 
been president of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Society, the Baltimore City 
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Medical Society, and the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. Al- 
fred Blalock, professor of surgery, said 
at the time of his death, ““We have lost 
our Number One citizen and Number 
One physician.” 

Charles Martin Bartlett, Engineering 
14-’15; on May 8, 1956. He had been 
an attorney in Baltimore for over twenty 
years. 

Arthur Henry Baxter, B.A. ’94, PH.D. 
98 (Italian); on February 17, 1956. 
He was professor emeritus of Romance 
languages at Amherst College, where he 
had first joined the faculty in 1900. 

Henry Beeuwkes, B.A. ’02, M.D. 706; 
on January 31, 1956. He had been per- 
sonal aide and physician to General 
John J. Pershing, organizer and _ first 
commander of Valley Forge General 
Hospital, one-time director of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s West Africa 
Yellow Fever Commission, medical di- 
rector of Herbert Hoover’s American 
Relief Administration in Russia, one- 
time assistant professor of medicine at 
the Cornell University Medical College, 
and recipient of many awards for his 
distinguished medical services. 

Carroll M. Berndt, B.a. ’26; on June 
14, 1956. He was president of C. M. 
Berndt Company, Baltimore food 
brokers and manufacturers’ agents. 

George Creed Bishop, House Staff 
’°26-’27 (Medicine); on January 15, 
1956. He had been president of the staff 
of the Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Cincinnati. 

Jules Alexander Brien, M.p.u. 734; 
on January 21, 1956. He was assistant 
superintendent of the Division of Food 
Inspection of the Montreal Health De- 
partment. 

Katherine E. Brown, Graduate Nurse 
97; in May, 1956. 

Eugene Morrison Carr, a. 714-15 
(Chemistry), M.p. ’19, House Staff ’19- 
20 (Pediatrics); on March 7, 1956. He 
was a practicing physician in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

Earle Buel Carter, m.p. ’11; on March 
19, 1956. He had served as medical 
examiner for Connecticut for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
and the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Benjamin Franklin Carver, pH.p. ’03 
(Chemistry); on February 15, 1956. He 


had been, before his retirement, a 
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chemist with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

Lewis Robinson Cary, «a. ’03-’05 
(Zoology); on July 11, 1956. Before his 
retirement he had been assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Catherine Bowie Claggett (Mrs. 
Douglas) Thomas, B.s. 18, Gc. ’18-19 
(English); on June 19, 1956. She had 
been active for many years in Maryland 
Democratic politics. 

Friend Ebenezer Clark, pxH.p. ’02 
(Chemistry); on July 22, 1956. He was 
professor emeritus of chemistry at West 
Virginia University. 

Hulbert Osric Clarke, McCoy ’46-’51; 
on November 15, 1955. He was asso- 
ciated with the Davison Chemical 
Company of Curtis Bay, Maryland. 

Bernard Milton Cone, B.A. 794; on 
May 21, 1956. He had been, before his 
retirement, chairman of the board of 
Cone Mills Corporation in Greensboro. 
North Carolina. 

C. Arthur Cornelson, Gc. 04-08 
(Chemistry); on January 18, 1956. 
Before his retirement he had been pro- 
fessor of English at Dayidson and the 
State College of Washington. 

Mildred M. Coughlin, Gc. ’36-87, 
45-46 (Education); on May 20, 1956. 
She had been the principal of Western 
High School in Baltimore for nearly 
twenty years. 

Alice E. Cox, Graduate Nurse ’25; on 
November 18, 1955. 

Lavinia Lloyd Dock, Graduate Nurse 
’95 (Honorary); on April 17, 1956. 
She was a leading settlement worker, a 
militant suffragist, and well-known for 
her role in establishing nursing as a 
scientific profession. While on the 
nursing staff at Johns Hopkins, Miss 
Dock wrote with Adelaide Nutting the 
four-volume A History of Nursing. She 
also wrote Materia Medica for Nurses 
a standard nursing text. 

William Core Duffy, m.p. ’14, House 
Staff ’15-’16 (Surgery), ’16-’17 (Pa- 
thology); on May 4, 1956. He was 
professor of clinical surgery at Yale 
University College of Medicine. 

Harrison Eilers, M.p.H. 738; on 
January 8, 1956. He had practiced 
internal medicine in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, and was medical director of the 
General Hospital in San Luis Obispo, 
California. 

Julian Rumsey Ellis, B.a. ’50; on 
May 18, 1956. He was an Episcopal 
clergyman in Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina. 

Lewis Stewart Elmer, Arts ’91-’92; 


on June 22, 1956. He had been presi- 
dent, for nearly thirty years, of Elmer 
and Company of Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of conveyors. 

Charles William Fairbank, B.5. 22; 
on June 28, 1956. He was automotive 
superintendent of the New York State 
division of the Esso Standard Oil Com- 


pany. 
Horace E. Flack, pu.p. 06 (Political 
Science); on June 26, 1956. He was the 
organizer and director of the Maryland 
of Legislative Reference, a 
government which 


Bureau 
branch of state 
started in 1907. He was also treasurer 
of the Johns Hopkins Alumni Associa- 
tion for many years and was active in 
the affairs of the University. 

Elizabeth Merle Ford, c. 33-84 
(Education); on January 20, 1956. She 
had been the head of a home economics 
consulting firm in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Victor Max Frey, B.A. 06; on January 
4, 1956. He was president of the Virginia 
Lime Sales Company and of the Supreme 
Supply Company. 

Raynor Garey, Jr.; Engineering ’49- 
50; on February 15, 1956. A graduate 
of the United States Military Academy, 
he had been an Air Force pilot. 

Elhanan Hirsh Golomb, Fellow ’26- 
27 (Oriental Seminary); on April 30, 
1956. He had been professor of Bible 
and Talmud at the Baltimore Hebrew 
College for twenty-seven years. 

Floyd Grave, M.p. ’14; on December 
20, 1951. He had been a pathologist in 
Minneapolis. 

Robert Milton Hall, ep.p. ’87; on 
May 17, 1956. He was principal of 
Clifton Park Junior High School in 
Baltimore. 

Esther Anna Harrison, Gc. ’24—’26 
(English); on May 23, 1956. She was a 
retired teacher. 

John Elder Harvey, a. 
(Greek) ; on October 2, 1955. 

Robert Kamil Hasso, a. 
(Oriental Seminary); on October 9, 
1955. 

Lena James Hawks, ac. ’11-’12 (Matbh- 
ematics), PH.D. ’29 (Education); on 
April 23, 1956. Until her retirement in 
1948 she had been for twenty years 
professor of mathematics and dean of 
instruction at Georgia State Woman’s 
College. 

Pearl I. Heaps, Gc. °41-’42 (Educa- 
tion); on July 6, 1956. She had been the 
head of the science department at 
Western High School in Baltimore, and 
for twenty-six years was a member of 
the Baltimore Board of 
Trustees; she had 
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ornithologist, and an active fighter for 
equal rights for women teachers. 

David Paul Herriott, c. ’06—’07 
(Chemistry); on September 14, 1953. 
tfe was a Presbyterian clergyman. 

Mabel Chelton Hinton, B.s. ’29; on 
March 17, 1956. 

Albert Berthold Bartholomew Hoen, 
Arts ’85-’87; on May 1, 1956. He was, 
before his retirement, president of the 
oldest lithographing company in the 
country, A. Hoen and Company. He 
was an internationally recognized expert 
on cartography. 

George Hall Hogeboom, m.p. ’39, 
Halsted Fellow ’40-’41, House Staff 
’39-'41 (Surgery); on July 5, 1956. 
He was head of the cellular biological 
section of the laboratory of biology of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Gregory Hoisington, professor of 
military science and tactics ’23-’28, 
°34-"39; on June 16, 1956. He was a 
retired colonel in the U. S. Army. 

Arthur Dunham Holmes, pu.p. ’11 
(Chemistry); on July 18, 1956. He was 
professor emeritus of chemistry at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

James Quinter Holsopple, m.a. ’23, 
pu.p. ’24, Fellow ’24-’25 (Psychology); 
on May 10, 1956. He had taught psy- 
chology for many years and at the time of 
his death was assistant chief of clinical 
psychology at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital at Perry Point, 
Maryland. 

Alice Watkins Hood, ca. ’07-’08, 
12-"18, ’25-’26 (Philosophy); on June 
10, 1956. 

James Miller Leake, pu.p. 714 
(History); on June 26, 1956. He had 
been professor of history and head of the 
department of history at the University 
of Florida for more than thirty years. 

Richard E. Litzau, Engineering ’50- 
53; on May 25, 1956. 

Andasia Purnell (Mrs. James) May- 
nard, Graduate Nurse ’03; on December 
1, 1955. 

Walter Oscar McIntire, m.a. ’09 
(Philosophy); on April 28, 1956. He 
was professor emeritus of philosophy 
at Wheaton College. 

Fannie Michael, Graduate Nurse 711; 
on May 1, 1956. 

Austin Ralph Middleton, B.a. 710, 
PH.D. 15 (Zoology); on April 11, 1956. 
Professor emeritus of zoology at the 
University of Louisville, he had served 
as professor there for nearly forty years 
and had established the department of 
biology at Louisville. 

Daniel Miller, B.a. 08, G. ’08-’09 
(Classical Archaeology); on July 8, 


1956. As a member of the State Depart- 
ment he served in England and India for 
fifteen years, and later worked for the 
Baltimore Transit Company. 

Frederic Martin Miller, Gc. ’08-’09 
(Physics); on July 12, 1956. He was 
a retired educator and was for ten 
years the dean of men at Western 
Maryland College. 

Henry Renick Neeson, Arts ’05-’06; 
on August 7, 1956. He was an artist 
and sculptor. 

William Neill, Jr., m.p. 712, instructor 
emeritus of surgery; on June 24, 1956. 
He had been practicing surgery in 
Baltimore, had been on the staff of 
the Howard A. Kelly Hospital for 
nearly forty years and had been co- 
author with Dr. Kelly of Gynecology. 

Luther Wood Parker, c. ’09-’11 
(French); on April 25, 1956. He had 
taught Romance languages, most re- 
cently at the College of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

Joseph Hersey Pratt, M.p. ’98; on 
March 3, 1956. He was a pioneer in 
research in psychosomatic medicine, and 
for twenty years he was professor of 
clinical medicine at Tufts University 
Medical School. The diagnostic clinic 
of the New England Medical Center 
was named in his honor. 

Charles Leonard Reeder, B.£. ’96, 
G. 96-97 (Physics); on July 18, 1956. 
He was a retired consulting engineer 
who had founded one of the largest 
engineering organizations in the country, 
Reeder, Eiser, and Akers. 

Mary Rosalita Reilly, B.s. ’28, M.ED. 
36; on July 14, 1956. As a member of 
the order of Sisters of Mercy she had 
spent most of her life in the field of 
education. 

Thomas Alexander Cumming Rennie, 
House Staff ’31-’36, Fac. ’31-’41 
(Psychiatry); on May 21, 1956. He was 
professor of social psychiatry at Cornell 
University Medical College and was 
attending psychiatrist at New York 
Hospital. 

Edgar Allen Richards, Jr., Engineer- 
ing ’49-’51, Arts ’51-’52; on May 15, 
1956. He was a lieutenant in the Army. 

Esther Loring Richards, m.p. ‘15, 
House Staff ’15-’18, Fac. 
(Psychiatry, Public Health), associate 
professor emeritus of psychiatry; on 
July 6, 1956. She was a noted teacher 
and speaker, particularly in the fields of 
child mental health and education. She 
was psychiatrist in charge of the out- 
patient department in Phipps Clinic 
from 1920 until her retirement in 1951. 
In 1945 she was named one of “ten 
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outstanding American women” by the 
Women’s National Press Club. 

Dwight Milton Sawyer, M.p. ’11; on 
May 7, 1956. He had practiced medicine 
for more than forty years, and was 
president of J. E. Sawyer and Company, 
in Glens Falls, New York. 

William Frederick Schulz, B.£. ’93, 
PH.D. ’08 (Physics); on January 26, 
1956. He was professor emeritus of 
physics at the University of Illinois, 
where he had been a member of the 
faculty for nearly forty years. 

Daniel M. Shewbrooks, M.p. 715; on 
February 27, 1956. Before his retirement 
he had been medical director of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; more 
recently he had been on the medical 
staff of the Acadia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Benjamin T. J. Slowik, B.£. ’25; on 
June 4, 1956. He was an electrical 
engineer with the design branch of the 
United States Naval Experiment Sta- 
tion in Annapolis, Maryland. 

David Pettit Smith, B.a. 718; on 
April 24, 1956. He had been a master 
in the department of mathematics at 
the Lawrenceville School in New 
Jersey since 1922. 

Livingston Waddell Smith, Gc. ’02- 
03 (Mathematics), on August 9, 1956. 
He was, from 1906 until his retirement 
in 1947, chairman of the department of 
mathematics at Washington and Lee 
University. 

Silas Clifford Stathers, Gc. 714-715 
(Geology); on April 29, 1956. Before 
his retirement he was chief geologist 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

Samuel Phaon Stauffer, a. ’95-’96 
(Mathematics); on July 28, 1953. 

Leopold Stern, B.A. ’92; on December 
31, 1955. He was a contractor and en- 
gineer in Boston. 

Anita Bowman (Mrs. Norman B.) 
Stewart, Graduate Nurse 733; on June 
13, 1956. She had been active in the 
International] Grenfell Association. 

Albert Gad Stidman, B.A. ’98, G. ’98- 
02 (Modern Languages); on May 22. 
1956. He had been a farmer in Owings 
Mills, Maryland. 

Mervin T. Sudler, pu.p. ’99, Fac. 
’99-’02 (Zoology); on June 22, 1956. 
He had been dean of the Kansas Uni- 
versity Medical School and was a well- 
known surgeon. 

Samuel Theobald, Jr., Arts ’90-’91; 
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on May 22, 1956. He was the son of the 
late Samuel Theobald, professor of 
ophthalmology at Johns Hopkins, and 
an artist in New York, well-known for 
his land- and seascapes in oil, his paint- 
ings of horses, and his etchings. 

Vincent L. Toomey, a. ’09-10 
(Political Science); on June 18, 1956. 
He was a practicing attorney in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was for thirty years 
an associate professor of law at Catholic 
University, specializing in real estate 
and wills law. 

Francis B. Trudeau, m.p. ’13; on 
July 19, 1956. He had been a leader in 
clinical work on tuberculosis and was for 


years chairman and president of the 
Trudeau Foundation at Saranac Lake, 
New York. 

Harry Roswell Wahl, m.p. ’12; on 
June 18, 1956. He had been professor of 
pathology and bacteriology, and former 
dean, at the University of Kansas 
College of Medicine. 

Marguerite Dulaney Warfield, Grad- 
uate Nurse ’14; on May 18, 1956. She 
had served as an instructor at the Yale- 
in-China Mission at Changsha, and then 
returned to this country to specialize 
in psychiatric nursing. 

Florence Malster (Mrs. Francis L.) 
Webb, Graduate Nurse ’20; on July 5, 
1955. 

Harold R. Webb, m.p. 06; on October 
28, 1955. He had been a general prac- 
titioner in Arlington, Massachusetts for 
thirty years and spent the last eighteen 


years of his life in Brunswick, Maine, 
where he was active in health and civic 
affairs. 

Robert Ireton Welsh, Engineering 
’22-’26; on May 22, 1956. He had been 
president of the Oxford Boatyard 
Company and was a well-known yachts- 
man in the Chesapeake Bay area. 

Karl Ephraim Weston, c. ’99-’00 
(Romance Languages) ; on May 4, 1956. 
He was Amos Lawrence professor 
emeritus of art at Williams College and 
founder of the Lawrence Art Museum in 
Williamstown. 

Arthur Wright, B.A. ’00; on July 28, 
1956. He was a patent attorney and in- 
ventor who had practiced law in New 
York for many years. He received a 
patent this year for a three-dimensional 
color television system and held several 
other television patents. 
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the president to many other adminis- 
trative officers and committees. 

“But, at every level, educational, 
policy, administrative, and other mat- 
ters impinge upon one another. One can- 
not tell precisely where one function 
begins and the other ends. One cannot 
develop a purely administrative policy 
without fully comprehending educa- 
tional matters, nor can one solve a 
purely educational problem without vast 
administrative implications. 

“So the best way to handle the whole 
educational endeavor is to establish 
coiperative mechanisms at every level; 
to be earnest and sincere in seeing to it 
that these cotperative processes actu- 
ally work, and then either to abide by 
the recommendations emanating from 
such codperative processes or to make 
clear why such recommendations are not 
adopted.” 

It is such an approach that Mr. Eisen- 
hower intends to use when he comes to 
Johns Hopkins: one of dependence upon 
the faculty processes. 

One policy, however, can be safely 
predicted. 

“As an educator,” a biographer once 
asked him, ‘how would you define the 
role of politics in education?” 

“Bluntly,” said Mr. Eisenhower, 
“nartisan politics should be kept out of 
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education, else education would suffer 
greatly, perhaps even be destroyed. This 
is true from the kindergartens to the 
highest levels of graduate study in our 
universities. 

‘Fortunately, most of our colleges and 
universities are free of partisan politics, 
thanks to the strong traditions of aca- 
demic freedom and _ non-interference 
established by the private universities 
which are observed with respect to tax- 
supported institutions. 

“«.... Certainly politics should be 
discussed on the campuses of America. 
Every phase of life is influenced by 
politics, and education has to do with 
helping young people to cope with every 
aspect of life. Education cannot be aloof 
from politics. There are, to be sure, 
certain precautions that need to be 
taken in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing and unfavorable action by outside 
groups. Thus, administrators and 
faculty members must try to have both 
major political parties represented on 
the campus. They should encourage 
students to listen to what both parties 
have to say. That is educationally 
sound, and it avoids all possible charges 
of favoritism or partisanship.” 


M.. EISENHOWER lives a full life. He 
is a close adviser to the President; he 
was named a special ambassador and 
personal representative of the President 
on Latin American affairs in 1953 and 
at last summer’s Panama Conference 
was appointed the United States repre- 


sentative on a special commission 
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representing the presidents of the 
American republics to suggest how the 
Organization of American States could, 
among other things, “hasten the bene- 
ficial uses of nuclear forces’’ in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He is a director of the 
Fund for Adult Education and of 
Freedoms Foundation. He enjoys sports 
and has a multitude of hobbies: reading, 
painting, collecting, bridge-playing, 
music (he plays both piano and organ), 
swimming, fishing, golf. 

How does such a schedule affect his 
job as university president? 

Those who have known him at Penn 
State say that he has probably been 
more active, been seen more on the 
campus, been more intimately concerned 
with student and faculty affairs, than 
any president they have known. He has 
met, they say, between fifteen and 
twenty thousand alumni. He has been a 
conscientious public speaker, scorning 
“canned” or “stock” speeches and 
spending something like four days to 
prepare a talk, frequently by pounding it 
out on his own typewriter. (He tries to 
limit himself, however, to speaking en- 
gagements that are related to his func- 
tion as president.) He is constantly 
meeting and talking with faculty mem- 
bers and students. He believes in making 
decisions, not delaying them. 

Every year, before the beginning of 
the fall term at Penn State, he has in- 
vited student leaders and representative 
faculty members to a camp near the 
university for frank discussions of uni- 
versity affairs. No subject is barred; 
everything that the students wish to 
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discuss—from the educational program 


Maine, to student honor, from sports to aca- 
d civic demic grading—comes up. 

: Back on the campus, Mr. Eisenhower 
neering has invited students to his home to give 
d been them information, to hear their views, to 
atyard get them to accept maximum responsi- 
yachts- bility for their own affairs. In the violent 


; adjustment that a student undergoes 
'99-’00 when he moves from high school to 
» 1956. college, Mr. Eisenhower feels, upper- 
ofessor class leaders are the best possible 
Be and counselors—and informed leaders can 
cum 8 do the most effective job. 

“IT have always felt that students 
uly 28, should carry the maximum responsi- 
and in- bility that they can redeem, without 
n New limitations,” he says. 
ived a 
nsional 
several 


M.. EISENHOWER is a regular attend- 
ant at sports events. 

“I love sports,” he said recently in 
response to a question about the Hop- 
f the kins athletic program, ‘“‘and I am just as 


ser the excited as I can be with the prospect of 
could, being identified with an institution that 
» bene- has a policy of sheer amateurism. I'll 
, West- enjoy Johns Hopkins vs. Swarthmore as 
of the much or more than I enjoy the Redskins 
nd of vs. the Bears.” 
sports A Hopkins-Swarthmore game may 
sading, test Mr. Eisenhower’s loyalties sharply. 
laying, His eighteen-year-old daughter, Ruth, 
organ), enters the latter school this fall. 
Mr. Eisenhower has deep persona] 

ot his convictions about the importance of 

one’s spiritual development. At both 
: Pom Kansas State College and Penn State, 
y been he has seen the construction of chapels 
a tie containing facilities for all faiths; the one 
peenee” at Penn State was to be dedicated 
, than shortly before his departure for Johns 
He has Hopkins. Such projects, under the tra- 
» ool dition of separation of church and state, 
haan t have been undertaken with private 
orning funds; the substantive religious pro- 
. ona grams must come from voluntary stu- 
ays to dent organizations. The Penn State 
ding it chapel, even before it was complete, had 
wy been scheduled for every hour this fall 
ing en- for religious exercises, weddings, and 
, een programs of sacred music. 


stantly 

y mem- L 

naking (KE Presidents Gilman and Good- 
, now before him, Mr. Eisenhower does 
ning of not possess the Ph.D. degree.* There 


has in- ; 

ntative * He does have twenty-three honorary 

ar the doctorates: sixteen LL.D.’s (including one 

of uni- from Johns Hopkins in 1952), one D.Sc., 
: two Litt.D.’s, one H.L.D., one H.H.D., and 

barred; 


: two doctorates of political science. 
vish to “ 
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At Johns Hopkins 


SEPTEMBER 25 to OCTOBER 31 


REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 


Homewoop Scuoots (except McCoy Col- 
lege)—ORiENTATION WEEK for new stu- 
dents began Wednesday, Sept. 19 and con- 
tinues through Wednesday, Sept. 26. 
RecistRaTion—for undergraduate  stu- 
dents: Monday and Wednesday, Sept. 24 
and 26 (Shriver Hall, from 9 a.m. to 4 
p-m.); for full-time graduate students: 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 (from 9 a.m. to $ p.m.); 
for part-time graduate students: Tuesday, 
Sept. 25 (6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m.). Instruc- 
TION BEGINS on Thursday, Sept. 27. 

McCoy Co..ece (providing educational 
opportunities for part-time students at 
late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday- 
morning hours—(REGISTRATION on Satur- 
day, Sept. 22 (Shriver Hall, from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m.), Monday and Wednesday, Sept. 
24 and 26 (from 5:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m.). 
INsTRUCTION BEGINS on Thursday, Sept. 
27. 

Scooo. or Mepicine—Reaistration for 
new students was Friday, Sept. 14. In- 
STRUCTION began on Monday, Sept. 17. 

Scnoo.t or HyGrene AND Pusiic Heattu— 
ReacistraTion on Monday and Tuesday, 
Sept. 24 and 25. InstrRucTION BEGINS on 
Thursday, Sept. 27. 

ScHooL or ApvaNceD INTERNATIONAL 
Srupres—Recistration on Monday, 
Sept. 24. ORIENTATION LECTURES AND 
REGISTRATION CONFERENCES from Tues- 
day through Friday, Sept. 25-28. In- 
STRUCTION BEGINS on Monday, Oct. 1. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Onto VautitEY AtumNi AssociaTiIon—A 
buffet supper was given by the Wiedemann 
Brewing Company at its penthouse atop 
the Stock House in Newport, Kentucky. 
The hosts planned to serve their famous 
brew and the new Johns Hopkins movie 
“The University” was shown. (Friday, 
Sept. 14, at 6 p.m. at the Stock House, 
Columbia Street between Sixth and 
Seventh Streets.) 

Epucation ALumNi—A Hopkins Hour will 
be held for alumni attending the Maryland 
State Education Association meetings on 
Thursday, Oct. 18 in Baltimore (Fifth 
Regiment Armory at 4 p.m.). 
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EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN PouiticaL CampariGns—An exhi- 
bition of historic posters, buttons, inaugu- 
ration medals, and other election para- 
phernalia from the Jchns Hopkins 
collections, open to the public without 
charge. (Monday, Oct. 8 through Friday 
Nov. 9 from 2 to 5 p.m. at Evergreen 
House, 4545 N. Charles Street; closed 
Saturdays and Sundays.) 


SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the coming Univer- 
sity year may obtain a card without charge 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Foorsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN 

AND MARSHALL on Saturday, Sept. 29 

(Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); CARNEGIE 

TECH on Saturday, Oct. 6 (away); HAMP- 

DEN-SYDNEY on Saturday, Oct. 13 (Home- 

wood Field at 2 p.m.); HAVERFORD on 

Saturday, Oct. 20 (Homewood Field at 

2 p.m.); RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, 

Oct. 27 (away). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYSBURG on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10 (away); TOWSON 
TEACHERS on Saturday, Oct. 13 (Home- 
wood at 2 p.m.); MARYLAND on Tuesday, 
Oct. 16 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); BUCKNELL 
on Friday, October 19 (away); DREXEL on 
Saturday, October 27 (Homewood at 
2 p.m.). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. LoYoLa 
on Saturday, Oct. 13 (Homewood at 2:30 
p-m.); DELAWARE on Friday, Oct. 26 
(Homewood at 4 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Wednesday, Oct. 31 (away). 
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are those who have wondered whether 
this may cause him any uneasiness in a 
community of scholars who are devoted 
to the task of helping men and women 
prepare for advanced degrees and who 
are themselves engaged in study and 
research. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s past record is 
interesting in this respect. His former 
associates say that he has demonstrated 
an impressive understanding of the 
scholar’s position and himself acts and 
speaks from a scholarly point of view. 

His own career, both in and out of the 
education field, has brought him into 
close contact with scholars, for whom he 
has an enormous liking and respect. His 
associates say this is obvious in his rela- 
tionship with them. At Penn State, he 
has gone so far as to establish a faculty 
advisory council, an elective body that 
advises the president on administrative 
matters that fall within the president’s 
own area of responsibility. 

As for research, Mr. 
believes that universities, in a day of 
great growth of research activities on 
the part of industry and government, 
have unique responsibility for the basic, 
or pure, studies. Many laboratories in 
this country are engaged in applied re- 
search: finding ways to build a better 
refrigerator or a better bomb. But few, 
relatively, are devoted to the accumula- 
tion of new basic knowledge, upon which 
all else depends. It is more important 
than ever, Mr. Eisenhower thinks, for 
universities to concentrate their re- 
search efforts in that direction, since we 
now have less access than before to the 
results of the basic research that is being 
conducted in other parts of the world. 


WV. . Loweil J. Reed turns over 


the reins of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to Mr. Eisenhower this fall, he 
will be completing thirty-eight years of 
service to the institution. After the 
University’s trustees elected Mr. Eisen- 
hower on a hot afternoon in July, Dr. 
Reed applauded the decision. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s appointment, he 
said, “gives assurance that the Uni- 
versity will continue to develop as an 
institution devoted to scholarly training 
and basic research. ...The University 
will grow in stature and usefulness under 
his guidance.” 

“T shall come to Johns Hopkins with 
enthusiasm,”’ Mr. Eisenhower replied. 


Eisenhower 
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NEXT MONTH 


As the political campaigns work up to frenzied pitch, The Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine in November will join the hullabaloo. There will be 
campaign posters, medals, and buttons from as long ago as George 
Washington’s day, gathered from the Johns Hopkins collections; there 
will be pungent comments by the late H. L. Mencken, selected from 
the forthcoming book, “A Carnival of Buncombe,” to be published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press. As an antidote to the pre-election uproar, 
there’ll be a photographic visit with an alumnus, the harbormaster of 
Baltimore, plus other articles and features in the November issue of 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
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In the vigor of its free institutions 


lies America’s greatest strength ... 
and the hope of all humanity. To 
do his part toward keeping them 
strong...to have a part in making 
them even stronger...is the te- 
sponsibility—indeed the privilege 


—of every free man. 
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Reading, Pennsylvania 
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